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is certainly overconfident in concluding "that the last part of 
1381 or the first months of 1382" is "the certain date for the 
composition of Chaucer's Knighf s Tale." He finds "confirma- 
tion of the date in the description of Palamon in language 
that would be certainly true of Kiehard, 'He is a kinges brother 
sone pardee/" and in Theseus' (Wenceslaus'?) addressing 
Emily (Anne?) as "suster" (1. 3075). In the main, we think 
that Professor Emerson has put the chapter of history which 
he here utilizes to better account in his recent valuable modi- 
fication of Koch's interpretation of the Parlement of Foules. 

The contributions to the volume which we have not men- 
tioned are: "Thomas Forde's Love's Labyrinth" by Professor 
Joseph Quincy Adams; "The Power of the Eye in Coleridge," 
by Professor Lane Cooper ; "Some Scottish Influences on Eight- 
eenth Century Literature," by the late Dr. Albert Davis; 
"Alfred the Great in Popular Tradition," by Professor George 
Harley McKnight; "The Celtic Rite in Britain," by Dr. Mary 
Aloysia MoUoy, and "The Plays of Edward Sharpham," by 
Professor Martin Wright Sampson. 

H. S. V. Joiras. 



THE AUTHOESHIP OF TIM027 OF ATHENS. By Ernest 
Hunter Wright, Ph.D. >Tew York. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1910. (Cloth, Svo, pp. viii, 104. $1.25.) 

In this thesis Dr. Wright attempts two important things: 
to divide the text of Timon of Athens between Shakespeare and 
the unknown author; and then, with that as a basis, to estab- 
lish the priorifrjr of Shakespeare's part. Such problems, of 
course, cannot be solved with absolute certainty ; yet Dr. Wright 
has assembled the evidence, often abundant and cumulative, 
so as to make the conclusion that Shakespeare wrote first seem 
quite convincing. Of originality, naturally, there is little; the 
presentation, however, is excellent; and although, as I shall try 
to show, the thesis is open to some adverse criticism, it is, in 
large, a sane discussion of the problem. 

In the division of the text between Shakespeare and the 
unknown writer. Dr. Wright necessarily follows, in the main, 
his predecessors. Not altogether, however. Fleay gave to the 
unknown author every prose passage in the play, for no other 
reason, it seems, than that they were prose. Students of Timon 
will gladly assent to a readjustment of a division made on such 
lines. Yet Dr. Wright seems too ready to assign a prose passage 
to Shakespeare "just because he wrote the body of the scene." 
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Let us examine his departures from the conventional distribu- 
tion of the text. 

In act I, scene i, he is inclined to give to Shakespeare the 
"you're another"' Apemantus passages : "The evidences lean 
to Shakespeare's side — create a probability, at least, that 
Shakespeare is responsible for all that Apemantus says or does 
in the first scene." This is a matter of individual judgment; 
yet to the present writer it seems highly unlikely that the con- 
ventional attribution of the passages to the inferior author is 
wrong. What Apemantus "does" is exactly contrary to Shakes- 
peare's express statement: 

Subdues and properties to Ms love and tendance 

All sorts of hearts; yea, from the glass-faced flatterer 

To Apemantus, that few things loves better 

Than to abhor himself: even he drops down 

The knee before him, and returns in peace 

Most rich in Timon 's nod. 

As for what Apemantus "says"' — surely that is too poor to 
have come from Shakespeare in 1607-8. Moreover, the cheap 
wit of Apemantus (which Dr. Wright calls "clever chiding^"') 
belittles the character of Timon and spoils the noble dignity 
of the opening scene. Since the unknown author elsewhere 
wrote and interpolated exactly such prose passages (II, ii, 47f. ; 
IV, iii, 292f.), should we not place upon him the responsibility 
for these? 

In his anxiety to assign III, i and III, ii to Shakespeare, 
Dr. Wright, I think, exaggerates the importance of the esthetic 
evidence. The two scenes may possibly have been written by 
Shakespeare (after he had produced Hamlet and Lear!) ; at the 
same time there is no esthetic evidence to indicate that they 
may not have been written by the unknown expander. They 
do Shakespeare little credit, especially if it be remembered that 
they offer to a dramatist excellent possibilities for noble lan- 
guage; for example, when the servant flings the "three 
solidares" back at the wealthy Lucullus, and being left on the 
stage gives utterance to a soliloquy on ingratitude. The fact 
that Dr. Wright's subsequent theory makes necessary the at- 
tribution of these two scenes to Shakespeare on esthetic grounds 
does not strengthen our faith in his judgment of the esthetic 
evidence. For the same reason, also, we are suspicious of his 
finding that the third dunning scene (III, iii) was not written 
by the author of the preceding dunning scenes (III, i, and ii). 
Mr. Deighton, whom Dr. Wright quotes with approval to sub- 
stantiate his claims,' assigns all three scenes to Shakespeare — 

iBut Dr. Wright does not deal altogether fairly with the reader 
when he declares (p. 40) : "Now the prose is in the Lucius and Lucul- 
lus scenes; the verse is found in the Sempronius scene." The truth is 
that both verse and prose appear in each of the three scenes. 
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that is, did not find any esthetic reason for dividing their author- 
ship. That Mr. Deighton is probably right in regarding all 
three dtinning scenes as by one author the reader may judge 
for himself by comparing the last part of scene ii with the 
first part of scene iii. To the present writer it seems (1) that 
if the third scene be printed as prose, it is technically as good 
as the first two scenes; (2) that the esthetic evidence does not 
clearly suggest Shakespeare as the author of the first two 
scenes; (3) that there is no esthetic evidence to show that 
the unknown author did not write all three dunning scenes. 
The contention, be it observed, is not that Shakespeare did not 
write the first two scenes (he may have done so), but that "the 
esthetic judgment" leaves us genuinely doubtful — does not 
"clear the way" as satisfactorily as the author assumes, espe- 
cially later in the essay. 

Again Dr. Wright is inclined to attribute to Shakespeare 
all of the mock-banquet scene. III, vi. This is open to grave 
doubt. One feels impelled to give to the unknown writer lines 
57-94 ; the mock blessing uttered by Timon over the table laden 
with empty dishes and surrounded by false friends would have 
inspired Shakespeare to something worthy of the situation. But 
the mock blessing is, in view of the possibilities, little short 
of inane. Again, lines 116-132, besides being very poor, exhibit 
in their references to stones and blows exactly the kind of in- 
consistencies that the unknown writer is guilty of throughout 
the play. 

On page 48 Dr. Wright correctly places the end of the 
spurious passage (IV, iii, 292f.) as line 376 instead of 362. 
And on page 50 he ascribes the entire Banditti Scene to Shake- 
speare with great plausibility. On pages 52-53 he attempts 
to give to Shakespeare V, i, 1-57, which heretofore has been 
assigned to the inferior writer. Surely Dr. Wright failed to 
read lines 43-57, which are unmistakably in the worst manner 
of the unknown writer: 

Tim. [Aside] I'll meet you at the turn. What a god's gold. 
That he is worshipp'd in a baser temple 
Than where swise feedl 

'Tis thou that rigg'st the bark and plough 'st the foam, 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave: 
To thee be worship! and thy saints for aye 
Be crown 'd with plagues that thee alone obey! 
Fit I meet them. 

One cannot believe that Shakespeare, in "the tragic disillu- 
sion of a noble, expansive, and confiding nature, finding vent 
in half-frenzied invective against the world," wrote so poorly 
on the subject of gold, especially when he had Timon for a 
mouthpiece. 
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In the second part of the thesis — the attempt to establish 
the priority of Shakespeare's work — Dr. Wright's trump card 
is a highly important consideration of the ten lines of prose in 
II, ii. He approaches this "very keystone" of his thesis on 
page 39. Unfortunately his first statement is incorrect : "With- 
out exception critics give these lines to the inferior author." 
Fleay, it is true, thought the lines spurious; yet Fumivall in 
the same year^ (1874) showed good reasons for doubting this 
("I altogether doubt this"), and subsequent editors have gen- 
erally followed Fumivall. See, for instance, Rolfe's edition of 
Timon in which the parts of the two authors are distinguished 
by different type; and compare his long note on the passage. 
Tliis error leads to a number of subsequent misstatements, 
weakens a part of the argument (cf., for instance, pp. 40-41), 
and gives a false impression of originality to this part of the 
thesis. 

Dr. Wright puts his theory thus: "The present argument, 
however, will depart from the accepted belief that the ten lines 
are spurious; in fact, the very keystone of the argument will 
be a theory that all but one of them belong to Shakespeare." 
The line that he judges spurious is the command to the third 
servant, "You to Sempronius." Yet even this is not so new as 
Dr. Wright seems to think. Fumivall, the first man to discuss 
Fleay's theory, suggested it: "I therefore believe that Shake- 
speare wrote those few prose words ordering the servants to go 
to Lucius and Lucallus (and possibly Sempronius), as well as 
the Steward to go, first to the Senators, and then — that having 
been already tried — to Ventidius. It is quite possible that the 
expander of the play put in the sentence 'You to Sempronius' 
(the third friend), for Shakespeare has not introduced a third 
servant by name." ' Obviously Furnivall not only assigns the 
prose passage to Shakespeare, but also suggests as "quite pos- 
sible that the expander of the play put in the sentence 'You to 
Sempronius.' " The theory, therefore, is not new. 

What Dr. Wright does "is (1) to show that the theory Fur- 
nivall thought "quite possible" is really "quite probable"; and 
(2) to point out the important bearing of this theory on the 
question of priority in authorship. 

The immediate context, as Dr. Wright points out, seems to 
show clearly that the sentence "You to Sempronius" was a 
later insertion. But Dr. Wright goes further. He cuts out the 
sentence just quoted, and also the preceding phrase, "I hunted 

STfte New Shakspere Society Transactions, 1874. Dr. Wright's 
error is all the more difficult to explain because on page 40, in another 
connection, he quotes from Furnivall 's essay, even a part of the very 
paragraph in which Pnmivall rejects Fleay's attribution. 

The "Sew Shakspere Society Transactions, 1874, pp. 234-44. 
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with his honor today," and discovers that "the passage settles 
into blank verse." Since this is confessedly the master stroke 
of the thesis, I give here tlie passages concerned. The follow- 
ing are the lines as ordinarily printed: 

Timon. And, in some sort, these wants of mine are crown 'd, 
That I account them blessings; for by these 
Shall I try friends. You shall perceive how you 
Mistake my fortunes; I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there! Flavius! Servilius! 

Enter three Servants. 
Ser. My lordf my lord? 

Timon. I will dispatch you severally: you to Lord Lucius; to Lord 
Luenllus you, I hunted with his honour to-day; you to Sem- 
pronius; commend me to their loves, and I am proud, say, that 
my occasions have found time to use 'em toward a supply of 
money. Let the request be fifty talents. 
Flam. As you have said, my lord. 
Steward. Lord Lucius and LucuQus! Humh! 

Dr. Wright, having removed the two sentences referred to, 
prints the passage as blank verse : 

Tim. I will dispatch you severally : 

You to Lord Lucius; to Lord LucuUus you; 
Commend me to their loves, and I am proud, say, 
That my occasions have found time to use 'em 
Toward a supply of money. Let the request 
Be fifty talents. 

The reader must judge for himself whether this is better called 
blank verse or prose; and if blank \evse, whether it is good 
enough to have been written by Shakespeare. The present writer 
must confess himself unable to decide, for often rhythmical 
prose may be thrown into rough blank verse ; for example, the 
sentence in which Dr. Wright begins to comment on this 
passage — "But mark how all the evidence confirms the recon- 
struction, and how the blunders now explain themselves" — has 
a better iambic movement than any sentence in the passage 
cited as blank verse. The reconstnaction, though clever, is not 
wholly convincing. Fortunately the probability of the theory 
is not dependent on this spectacular bit of evidence; for, as I 
have stated, the immediate context makes reasonably certain 
the inference that the phrase "You to Sempronius" was a later 
insertion. 

Let us grant as beyond all doubt that Shakespeare ordered 
the servants to go to Lucius and LucuUus. Does this prove 
that Shakespeare wrote the scenes between the servants and 
these men? Surely it indicates only that he meant to write 
these scenes. Yet Dr. Wright somewhat confidently asserts: 
"It shifts the logical necessity to Shakespeare's side, and forces 
us to follow the esthetic judgment that those scenes are his"; 
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"that same logical necessity, moreover, which will give the two 
preceding scenes (iii, i and ii) to Sliakespeare. . . ." etc. 
The reader naturally rebels at being driven in this fashion. 

Equally illogical is Dr. Wriglifs belief that "Shakespeare 
probably did write the scene [of the refusal of money by Ven- 
tidius] out, and that the other author cut it and replaced it 
with his own Sempronius scene." How does he arrive at this 
startling conclusion ? "Surely Shakespeare meant to write that 
scene; and there is therefore a presumption that he actually 
wrote it. [Yet Dr. Wright's whole contention is that Shake- 
speare left the play in an unfinished condition.] Now the 
second author liad good reason to cut the scene if it was before 
him. We liave seen how he had nullified it. Having made 
Ventidius previously offer to return Timon's loan unasked, he 
could hardly show him spurning an appeal for the money in 
a later scene. [Dr. Wright evidently thinks that the unknown 
author would prefer to create a new character and write a new 
scene, rather than alter a few lines at the beginning of i, ii. 
If the Ventidius scene existed in manuscript, the unknown 
writer would not have nullified it, and thus have "undennined 
the plot," "sanctioned an abortion," and "subverted" Shake- 
speare's purpose, besides putting himself to an extraordinary 
amount of trouble. Finally, if the scene existed at all, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wright himself, it must have been a powerful one: 
"Surely — after the other friends of Timon have deserted — he 
meant to show Ventidius denying the request. Such a refusal 
would have put the climax on the ingratitude of Timon's 
friends. . . . Shakespeare apparently meant to make it a 
climactic scene." Yet with this magnificent, climactic scene 
before him in full, the unknown writer. Dr. Wright would have 
us believe, first undermined it, then, rather than alter a few 
words, threw it away, created a new character, and wrote a new 
scene to take its place.] It is altogether probable that that 
scene was Before him in Shakespeare's writing; that he cut it 
and replaced it with his own Sempronius scene — making some 
effort to repair the break by just mentioning therein that 
Ventidius had proved faithless; and that these were the only 
reasons why he brought Sempronius into the play at all." 

The final chapter on "Shakspere's Plot^' is an. ingenious 
attempt to reconstruct the play as Shakespeare must have con- 
ceived it. This chapter is not only very interesting, but is 
highly valuable, and, like the rest of the thesis, is written in 
a most pleasing style. 

A few notes and corrections may be added : 

Pp. 18, 21. Dr. Wright fails to observe that Shakespeare 
mav have had access to Lucian in numerous Latin translations. 
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P. 62. "But in the prose itself this name [Flavins] turns 
to Flaminius," and so frequently. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the transformation occurs only in one catchword, 
Fla. becoming Flam.. This weakens the force of the statement 
just a trifle, for the possibility of a printer's error cannot be 
wholly ignored. 

Pp. 98, 104. For "Josiah" read "Joseph." 

P. 103. To the bibliography add: Fritsche, F.V. "De 
Timone Luciani et Shakespearii" (Adversaria Pars IV) Progr. 
acad. Eostoch, 1870. 

Cornell University. Joseph Quijtcy Adams, Jr. 



